THE AGE  OF  REASON
point of view. The jurisdiction of the City remained
limited to the square mile, and the outlying districts
were administered on a parish basis as if they were still
sparsely populated rural communities. The normal
method of learning a trade was apprenticeship. This has
much to recommend it in the abstract, but in practice,
for lack of effective supervision, it worked badly in the
eighteenth century. Parish children, and the offspring
of poor parents, were apprenticed to trades where there
was no hope of advancement, and where they were
little better than slaves. One example, though of a
slightly later date, will suffice. Ann Barnard, a child of
twelve, was bound apprentice to a woman who sold old
clothes in the streets, while her husband was employed
at a pot-house in Lambeth. The family lived in a garret
in Bell Yard, Westminster, where the child was left to
look after a baby. It was only when she was criminally
assaulted by another inmate of the house that these
facts came to light.1 In such circumstances apprentice-
ship was a hollow mockery. A child was taken for the
ready money, and then treated worse than a slave in
the plantations. To quote Blake:
When my mother died I was very young,
And my father sold me while yet my tongue
Could scarcely cry "'weep, 'weep, Veep".
So your chimneys I sweep and in soot I sleep,
In the City the situation was definitely better, but
industry was fast leaving it even at the beginning of the
eighteenth century, and the freedom of the City was
chiefly sought by those who wished to open shops there.
Outside its boundaries apprenticeship usually began
before the age of fourteen, and lasted until twenty-four.
1 cf. Old Bailey Sessions Papers, Feb. 1784 (Rape Trial).
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